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Dr. Hall has performed a highly important service in bringing out so 
clearly the influence of the conception of authority in Christian ethics, 
and it would be ungracious to complain that he has not at the same 
time given as much attention to several of the other possible lines of 
consideration suggested in the first paragraph of this notice as one 
might desire. One does not, for example, have a very definite impres- 
sion as to whether there is anything which may fairly be called the 
Christian ethical ideal and, if there is one, how this differs from other 
ideals. Nor have comparative religion and anthropology been utilized 
to their full extent to throw light on some of the important motives and con- 
ceptions. For example, Christian ethics has conceived life largely under 
the imagery of sin and redemption, of sacramental grace and new birth. 
What is the real content of these conceptions? How far is their import 
affected by the medium of magic in which they arose? What have they 
meant at various periods to the people who expressed through them their 
ethical ideals? These and many other similar questions will demand an 
answer of the future writer who aims to understand the conceptions which 
still affect Christendom, even though the ethics of the present takes little 
account of them in its formal systems. It is to be hoped that Dr. Hall 
and others whom this excellent piece of work may stimulate will attempt 
further analyses with the improved methods now becoming available. 

James H. Tufts. 
University of Chicago. 

The Philosophy and Psychology of Pietro Pomponazzi. By Andrew 
Halliday Douglas. Edited by Charles Douglas and R. P. Hardie. 
Cambridge, University Press, 1910. — pp. x, 318. 
Pietro Pomponazzi (Pomponatius), a name unfamiliar to the average 
student, has been sadly neglected even by scholars, although called the 
"most influential professor of philosophy of his age." The standard 
histories of philosophy treat of him perfunctorily. We learn from them 
that he was the leader of the Alexandrists against the Averroists, that he 
attacked the doctrine of St. Thomas regarding the soul as a substantial 
form independent of the body, that he denied the immortality of the 
individual soul, that he rationalized in various ways the popular notions of 
the supernatural, and that he reconciled all this with theological ortho- 
doxy by the subterfuge of a "double truth," one for reason and one for 
faith. And all this, no doubt, is substantially correct as far as it goes. 
But so far we have had no complete account of his teachings in English 
based on a first-hand study of his works and exhibiting them in their 
proper historical setting. The Italians have given him some attention. 
Ferri, for example, has competently treated of his psychology; Renan, 
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among the French, has recognized the importance of his relation to Aver- 
roes; the Germans, strange to say, have done little to elucidate and esti- 
mate him, his name appearing but once in the many volumes of the Archiv 
fur Geschichte der Philosophie and that in a review by an Italian of an 
Italian work; while in English, till now, the fullest account of him appears 
to be some fifty-seven pages in John Owen's Skeptics of the Italian Re- 
naissance. The present volume, therefore, supplies an obvious defi- 
ciency. 

And on the whole the deficiency is well supplied. The first three 
chapters give the historical background in an account of Aristotle in the 
early Middle Ages, of the divergent interpretations of him by the Aver- 
roists and St. Thomas, and of the general position taken by Pomponazzi 
as an Aristotelian. These chapters are based on material derived from 
standard authorities. The more original part of the work is contained 
in the remaining eight chapters which develop in detail from a study of 
his writings Pomponazzi's views on the soul, knowledge, virtue, natural 
law, and religion. One fact brought into clear light by this study is that 
Pomponazzi, although living in the age of the Renaissance — he was born 
at Mantua in 1462 and died at Bologna in 1524 — remained in all his 
thinking essentially a scholastic, comparatively uninfluenced by the more 
significant spiritual movements of his time. His empirical temper he 
derived from Aristotle. This is the most vital thing about him. His 
writings are in large measure a prolonged polemic against the views of 
the Arabians, on the one hand, and the Dominicans, on the other, con- 
cerning the constitution of the human soul. His significance, however, 
lies not in the fact of his opposition, but in the fact that his criticism is 
based on the demand for empirical analysis, as over against mere meta- 
physical speculation. 

The controversy turns on the question of the nature and relations of 
the active and the passive intelligence. This distinction, which Aristotle 
had perhaps regarded as merely logical, Alexander had interpreted in a 
metaphysical sense, referring the active intellect to God, who was thus 
conceived as the energy which brought the capacity of intelligence in 
man into exercise. Alexander's successors regarded the potential intellect 
as a real entity, like the active. Averroes carried the original doctrine of 
Alexander a step further, denying that intelligence can be attributed in 
any real sense to the human soul at all. Over against these commen- 
tators St. Thomas holds that the intellectus agens is a genuine part of the 
human soul, which thus, qua intellectiva, manifests itself as a separable 
substantial entity and no longer as a mere form of the body. Other 
parties to the controversy sought to interpret the mind of Averroes in 
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support of the doctrine of individual immortality. The position taken by 
Pomponazzi was as follows. He rejected, from an empirical point of 
view, the dualism of soul and intelligence set up by Averroes, but accepted 
to the full the Averroist doctrine that all operative thought in man is 
the work of universal reason. He agreed with Thomas that active intel- 
lect is part of the human soul, but contended that as the soul is a unity, the 
whole soul, and therefore the soul qua intellectiva, is the form of the body, 
and cannot be separated from the body. He admitted that in one sense 
intellect is not in body; it is not in it in a quantitative and corporeal way. 
It can have itself for its object, can reason and have universal conceptions, 
which faculties that use material organs and are extended cannot do. 
The subject of thought is not body, but thought; it is, therefore, immaterial 
tanquam de subjecto. Nevertheless, since it is conjoined with sense and 
cannot operate without images, it cannot altogether be separated from 
matter and quantity; it is, therefore, tanquam de objecto, material and 
mortal. Of the soul, accordingly, taken as a whole, it can be said that it 
'participates' in immateriality and in that which is immortal, but that 
it is simpliciter material-is, immaterialis secundum quid. 

Pomponazzi appeals for this doctrine both to Aristotle and to facts. 
The empirical evidence is, of course, as far as it goes, manifest. It is 
not, however, in the opinion of the present writer, as clear as the author 
of the book would have us believe, that this is essentially the original 
doctrine of Aristotle. No decisive appeal surely can be made to the am- 
biguous statements concerning the relations of active and passive reason 
in the third book of the De Anima. What is plain in the doctrine is that 
the passive, or potential, reason, which does not think except as stimulated 
to activity by a causative principle which is related to it as art to its 
material (430 a 12), is perishable (430 a 25), while the true nature of the 
latter is only realized in separation and it alone is immortal and eternal 
(430 a 23). Nor is it doubtful that the distinction indicated is "in the 
soul " (430 a 13) ; the metaphysical dualism of Averroes is excluded. But 
it is doubtful if Aristotle here regards the immortal reason in the indiv- 
idual soul as an individual substance; its immortality, therefore, might 
be interpreted as merely generic. 

The same doubt attaches to the passage 413 b 24, where it is said that 
intellect, which seems to be a distinct species of soul, is alone capable of 
separation from the body as that which is eternal from that which is 
perishable, an assertion which has somehow to be squared with the state- 
ment, 414 a 19, that the soul is neither without body nor itself a kind of 
body. But that there was no logical contradiction in Aristotle's mind 
between the assertion of the soul's nature and existence as entelechy and 
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from of the body and the conception of its possible separation from the 
body seems plain from what he says at the end of the first chapter of the 
second book of the De Anima in direct connection with, and as a quali- 
fication of, the sense in which we are to understand his exposition of the 
doctrine of the soul as the body's form. This doctrine, he says, does not 
imply that there may not be parts of the soul which are capable of being 
separated from the body, nay, further, it is not clear that the soul may not 
be the actuality of the body as the sailor is of the ship. It is true that 
Aristotle does not dogmatically commit himself to this view, but it is 
futile to minimize his words and explain them away, as Alexander does 
by interpreting 'sailor' to mean the art of navigation and 'it is not clear 
. . . may not' to mean precisely the opposite, namely, 'it is not possible' 
that it should. How the two conceptions of the soul as form and entelechy 
of the body and as individually separable might be harmonized was shown 
by Leibniz's hypothesis of the relation of the 'ruling' monad to the other 
monads in an organism. But this is a good way beyond Aristotle. 

A certain academic interest attaches to the posthumous publication 
of this learned work. It was originally written, the editors tell us, as 
a thesis for the degree of bachelor of arts in the University of Cambridge. 
That the B.A. may mean all sorts of things, we in this country are well 
aware; it does seem, however, a little anomalous that in one and the same 
University it should mean things so different as the qualifications of a pass- 
man and those of the writer of a book superior in extent and content to 
the ordinary doctor's dissertation and only comparable to the better 

products of candidates for the doctorate in France. 

H. N. Gardiner. 
Smith College. 

Uintellectualisme de Saint Thomas. Par Pierre Rousselot. Paris, 

F. Alcan, 1908. — pp. xxv, 256. 

This work is a notable contribution to the literature on Thomas Aquinas. 
Characterized especially by fine reconstructive power, critical acumen, 
and originality of view, it also reveals an intimate acquaintance with 
Thomas, and good historical knowledge. Throughout is apparent the 
artistic finish so prized by the French writer. Its presentation to the 
Sorbonne at nearly the same time as the publication of an historical study 
{Pour Vhistoire du probleme de V amour au moyen Age) in the Baeumker-v. 
Hertling series, sufficiently marks the ability of the author. It is one of 
several recent works which suggest forcibly the inadequacy of our under- 
standing of a thinker whom Charles Jourdain described as "one of the 
noblest geniuses who have honored the human race," and the great profit 
which we may yet seek in a philosophy too often considered antiquated. 



